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provides added facilities and also makes for more 
simplified administration of the grants. 

Application forms, available from the Division of 
Research Grants and Fellowships of the National 
Institute of Health, Bethesda, Md., provide for in- 
formation regarding objectives of the proposed re- 
search, contemplated methods, and budget plans. 
An accompanying letter from the dean or other ap- 
propriate administrative officer of the institution 
should provide assurance of departmental sanction 
and administrative acceptability of the research 
project. 

The first review of applications is made by a 
special study section of experts in the field in which 
the proposed research lies. Factors which deter- 
mine the award of grants are: The scientific merits 
of the project; ability and training of the investi- 
gator; facilities available to investigator, and other 
considerations pertinent to a particular field. A 
National Advisory Council makes final recommenda- 
tions to the Surgeon General on action that might 
be taken on research applications for projects other 
than cancer and mental hygiene. Special advisory 
councils—the National Advisory Cancer Council 
and the National Advisory Mental Health Coun- 
cil—review applications for grants in these fields. 

When a grant is approved, funds are issued for a 
full year of work. If funds are exhausted before 
then, or if the project takes more than a year, a 
new application must be made. 

Grants cover the full cost of research which could 
not otherwise be undertaken. They cannot be 
used to relieve an institution of its financial responsi- 
bility for usual teaching, administrative, or research 
functions. 

Because Congress has focused special attention on 
the need for cancer and mental health research, 
grants for these purposes are more liberal in that 
funds are not limited to a l-year period but remain 
available until spent. They can also be used for 
construction of research facilities. 

Complete freedom is given to investigators in 
carrying out research projects. They can publish 
results without prior governmental review, and the 
only reports required of them are of a nature to 
assure the Government that the money is being 
wisely used. 


Research Fellowships 


This year, the Public Health Service broadened its 
eligibility requirements so that fellowships can be 
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given to holders of bachelors’ degrees. 


Stipends are 
$1,200 to a fellow with no dependents; $1,600 if he 
has dependents. Tuition fees are also paid. Holders 
of masters’ degrees receive tuition and $1,600 if they 
have no dependents; $2,000 if they have dependents, 
Regular stipends of $3,000 are available for holder 
of doctors’ degrees if they have no dependents; and 


$3,600, if they have dependents. Special awards can 
be made also to holders of doctors’ degrees who have 
demonstrated outstanding ability or who possess 
specialized training for a specific problem. 

To obtain a fellowship, students must fill out appli- 
cation forms, available from the Division of Research 
Grants and Fellowships, National Institute of 
Health. Transcripts of scholastic records and letters 
of recommendation should accompany the applica. 
tion. Fellowship applications are passed upon bya 
Central Qualification Board and, subsequently, by 
one of the several Specialty Fellowship Boards repre. 
senting most of the sciences. Awards are announced 
quarterly and, like research grants, may begin at any 
time acceptable to the institution. 


Traineeships and Training Grants 


Recognizing the serious problem posed by the 
shortage of personnel in the specialties of mental 
health and cancer, Congress has authorized the 
Public Health Service to make grants to colleges and 
universities that wish to expand their training pro 
grams in these fields. Authority has also been given 
to grant training stipends to individuals who expect 
to practice in these fields. 

Grants for mental health training programs are 
made through the Mental Hygiene Division of the 
Public Health Service upon recommendation of the 
National Advisory Mental Health Council. They 
support training programs in psychiatry, clinical 
psychology, psychiatric social work, and psychiatric 
nursing. Stipends for graduate students in these 
fields are usually handled by the institutions that 
receive the training grants. 

Grants for cancer training programs are made 
through the National Cancer Institute, a branch of 
the National Institute of Health. They are limited 
to medical schools at present, although dental 
schools may be included later. The National Ad 
visory Cancer Council, whose members recommend 
the grants, is particularly interested in enabling 
schools to place greater emphasis upon integration 
of cancer instruction in the total undergraduate 
curriculum. ‘Traineeships are used to enable young 
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physicians to receive up to 3 years of postgraduate 
training in a hospital with well-rounded facilities for 
the study of cancer. No cancer traineeships are at 
present authorized for college or university study. 


Public Health Fellowships 


As the principal agency of the Government re- 
sponsibie for national health, the U. S. Public Health 
Service realized that, because of the shortage of 
personnel, many of the health needs of the States 
were unmet and requested the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis and the Keilogg Foundation 
for funds to be used for fellowships administered on 
the national level. These requests were granted, 
and the Service now administers the fellowship 
funds established to help students train for positions 
in State and local health departments. 

Fellowships have been open to physicians, engineers, 
and graduate students in health education and it is 
expected that those in health education will be con- 
tinued for another year. Nine months of study in 
an accredited school of public health or in schools of 
sanitary or civil engineering are covered, with an 
additional 3 months’ field training. Stipends vary 
in amount but cannot exceed $3,000 for fellows with 
no dependents. The maximum allowable for fel- 
lows with dependents is $3,300 for physicians and 
engineers and $2,000 for health educators. 


Working with Universities 


The awarding of grants, fellowships, and other 
forms of financial aid constitutes a basic part of the 
cooperation of the Public Health Service with 
institutions of higher education. In addition, 
there is cooperation on specialized projects. 

New obstetrical development—One of the most 
recent and dramatic examples of this relationship 
was the cooperation afforded by the Jefferson Medi- 
cal College and the Philadelphia Lying-in-Hospital 
in the application and instruction of the method of 
continuous caudal analgesia, which was developed 
by two Public Health Service surgeons. 

Under the supervision of Service officers, continu- 
ous caudal analgesia was administered to 3,600 pati- 
ents between 1942 and 1945. The graduate medical 
course offered by the Service on this study enabled 
650 physicians and 50 nurses to be trained during 
this period in techniques of administration and 
management of patients. In addition, the founders 
of this method visited some of the leading institu- 
tions of medical education and lying-in hospitals in 
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order to train men working in obstetrics in this 
technique. 

The 3-year study revealed that, if the method of 
continuous caudal analgesia could be applied to all 
deliveries in the United States with the same results 
as in the Philadelphia Lying-in Hospital, the present 
estimated loss of about 125,000 viable infants through 
stillbirth and death within the first week of life could 
be cut in half. These phenomenal results justified 
the continuation of a graduate medical course on 
this study, and in 1945 it was set up as part of the 
graduate curriculum of the University of Tennessee 
College of Medicine. Since that date, two medical 
officers from the Service have been assigned to the 
university and to the John Gaston Hospital in Mem- 
phis. Physicians from other countries as well as 
from all parts of the United States have attended 
the course at Memphis. Thus, an important addi- 
tion to the annals of obstetrical history has found 
its way into life-saving practice in different parts of 
the world. 


Fighting heart disease —Another significant chap- 
ter in the cooperation of the Service and institutions 
of higher education focuses on the technical develop- 
ments of the Heart Disease Control Section of the 
Service during the past year. Medical institutions 
joined with the Service in testing and evaluating 
new methods of discovery and treatment of diseases 
of the heart and arteries—the Nation’s No. 1 killer. 
These efforts bore fruit in the completion of the first 
potential case-finding tool, the electrokymograph. 
This now is being thoroughly evaluated before appli- 
cation to the general population. 

Evaluation and research on other scientific prob- 
lems related to cardio-vascular diseases are being 
carried on in cooperation with Temple University 
Medical School, Philadelphia, Pa. Equipment has 
been loaned to the medical schools of the University 
of Colorado and the University of Minnesota. 


Cooperative possibilities —Cooperation with insti- 
tutions of higher learning runs a wide gamut. It 
may be the furnishing to George Washington Univer- 
sity of 150 Nationai Institute of Health compounds 
for antirickettsial tests. It may be the joint holding 
of a national conference on gastric cancer with the 
University of Chicago Medical School. More 
broadly, it may involve the preparation of training 
materials to strengthen curricular treatment of 
special subjects of public health significance, such as 
cancer control and vital statistics; or it may include 
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the assignment of personnel to educational institu- 
tions. Typical of such personnel assistance was the 
assignment of 10 nurses during the past year to aid 
in furnishing field training to university students. 
This authority to detail personnel of the Service to 
nonprofit educational, research, or other institutions 
engaged in health activities for special studies of 
scientific problems and for the dissemination of infor- 
mation relating to public health is granted to the 
Surgeon General by congressional law. It consti- 
tutes a distinct educational aid. 

Another phase of Public Health Service relations 
with institutions of higher learning is frequent con- 
sultation with educational leaders for more effective 
cooperation. A meeting with deans and medical 
educators in the National Cancer Institute last year, 
for instance, was largely responsible for the proposed 
correlation and integration of concentrated cancer 
training in senior medical school curricula. 

The type and extent of the cooperation also fits 
the times. For example, a war-dictated measure 
was the formation of the U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps 
program of accelerated nurse education paid for by 
Federal funds. Although recruitment ceased with 
the Japanese surrender, the program will continue 
until the cadets now in training are graduated. 
Cadet nurses graduating in the fiscal year 1947 to- 
taled 31,000, making an over-all total of 70,000 
nurses graduated by the program. 


Need for Continued Cooperation 


As Dr. Vannevar Bush has said, ‘‘Science is a re- 
generative system which reveals new unknowns with 
every discovery made and each question answered.” 
Surgeon General Thomas Parran further points out, 
“Since man in his present state of intellectual devel- 
opment can see no end to research into the mystery 
of life, it is imperative at this stage to develop team- 
work for the common good of research rather than 
institutional or personal competition.” 

This is the underlying philosophy for the establish- 
ment of sound working partnerships with institutions 
and organizations interested in medical research. 
It gives impetus to Service-university cooperation. 
This partnership is not a liaison of intellectual ideals, 
dressed in academic trappings. Rather, it is team- 
work at the basic level—dealing with the welfare and 
very existence of man. There can be no worthier 
goal to strive for, or a more challenging one, com- 
manding the most that higher education and govern- 
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ment together can offer. With continued coopera. 
tion, greater inroads can be made into mankind’; 
paramount mystery—the discovery of ways to pre. 
vent and cure illness and to prolong the useful year 
of life. 





Institute for Teachers of Government 


THE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCES and Public Affairs 
of American University, in cooperation with the 
Washington Chapter of the American Political Sci- 
ence Association, announces its Second Annual 
Institute for Teachers of Government and Admin. 
istration which will be held in Washington, D. C, 
June 13-26. 

Participants in the Institute will engage in dis. 
cussions with leaders of the Government concerning 
vital current issues and developments. Conferences 
will be held with members of congressional com- 
mittees, officials of executive departments and 
agencies, representatives of major lobby groups 
and other persons in the Nation’s capital who can 
contribute information that will enable the professor 
of political science and administration to make his 
classroom presentation more realistic. Special at- 
tention will be given to sources of documentary 
materials which will enrich the teaching of Govern- 
ment. 





Yale Assists State in Teacher Education 


A NEW COOPERATIVE working arrangement for 4 
program to be administered jointly by the Yale 
Department of Education and the New Haven State 
Teachers College has for its purpose the improvement 
of graduate and undergraduate teacher education, 
and the improvement in education of personnel for 
teacher-preparatory institutions. This plan comes 
as a result of five years of work. 

Special procedures encouraged under the plan are: 
(1) Research by individuals or groups on problems 
related to teacher education, child growth and devel 
opment, and teaching procedures; (2) development 
and demonstration of good school practices; (3) 
systematic study and utilization of resources of the 
Teachers College, Yale University, and the State 
Department of Education for both pre-service and it 
service teacher education and (4) participation d 
graduate students preparing for teacher education 
in the program of the Teachers College. 
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Recommendations Concerning Higher Education 


in New York 


HE TEMPORARY COMMISSION on the 

Need for a State University in New York re- 
cently made its report to the Governor. It contains 
22 specific recommendations, which are as follows: 


A State University 


“1, The State should set up within the University 
of the State of New York, under the general super- 
vision of the Board of Regents, a State university 
as a corporate entity. This State university should 
be comprised of widely distributed and greatly ex- 
panded facilities throughout the State which, in con- 
junction with existing public and private institutions, 
should provide a completely rounded and adequate 
program of higher education for the State; it may 
include an institution composed of various colleges 
and schools located on a single campus. 


“2, For the initial development, organization, and 
over-all operation of the State university, the legis- 
lature should authorize the Governor to appoint a 
board of trustees to serve for a term of 6 years. 


“3. The board of trustees of the State university 
should make annual reports of its activities to the 
Board of Regents and at the conclusion of its term 
of office, make a final report to the Board of Regents 
and to the Legislature, which shall include a plan 
for the further development of the university and 
for its continuing governance and supervision, within 
the higher educational system of the State as estab- 
lished under the Board of Regents. 


Four-Year Colleges 


“4, Four-year colleges should be established in 
areas not adequately served, where the number of 
qualified youth desiring such education is large 
enough to warrant their establishment. 


Professional and Graduate Education and Research 


“5. Two medical centers should be established by 
the State either by taking over and expanding exist- 
ing institutions, by creating new ones, or by expand- 
ing existing facilities through State aid. One of these 
centers should be in the New York metropolitan area 
and one up-State. These centers should include 
facilities in medicine, dentistry, nursing, and public 
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health, and one of them should also include a school 
of veterinary medicine. 


“6, In addition to establishing two medical centers 
the State university board of trustees should consider 
the possibility of extending financial assistance to 
certain of the private medical schools as a means of 
insuring medical services of high quality to the State. 


“7, The State should accept the responsibility for 
insuring the quality, suitability, and adequacy of 
graduate and professional education and research, by 
standing ready to establish at least one State college 
in each major field of study when the public need is 
demonstrated. 


“8, The State teachers colleges should be enabled 
to increase the content of general education offered 
so that each may train preschool, elementary school, 
and secondary school teachers, and provide in-service 
training. In line with that development certain col- 
leges should be authorized to grant graduate degrees 
in appropriate fields. 

“9, Appropriate facilities should be provided fo 
the education of community college teachers. 


10. The State should provide financial support for 
teacher education in the four constituent colleges of 
the College of the City of New York.’ This aid 
should be proportionate to the amount of the State’s 
financial support to the teachers colleges up-State. 
The ratio should be the same as that between the 
number of teachers in New York City and the 
number up-State. 


Community College Program 


“11. The State should enact legislation authoriz- 
ing the establishment of publicly supported com- 
munity colleges, which will offer a combination of 
technical training and general education. The pro- 
grams of such colleges should be limited to 2 years 
for full-time students, but should provide special 
courses and extension work for part-time students 
and adults. 

“12. A master plan should be developed by the 
State university board of trustees, which, after ap- 
proval by the Board of Regents, and by the Governor, 
shall serve as a long-range guide to the localities and 
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the State in establishing and developing community 
colleges. This plan should be subject to revision 
from time to time over a period of years as changing 
conditions warrant. 


“13. The community colleges should be inititated 
by local authorities, but must conform to the pro- 
visions of the master plan and must be approved by 
the board of trustees of the State university. A 
locality may establish its own college or may partici- 
pate in the support of community colleges in other 
areas, or it may do both. 

“14. Capital costs of community colleges should 
be shared equally by the localities and by the State. 
Support for current operations should be derived 
approximately one-third from student fees, one-third 
from local governments, and one-third from State 
aid. The State’s share in both capital and operating 
costs should be subject to certain maximum limita- 
tions. 


Administration and Supervision 


“15. The State teachers colleges, the Maritime 
Academy, the agricultural and technical institutes, 
and any new institutions established directly by the 
State should be administered by boards of trustees 
appointed by the Governor. The State contract 
colleges should be administered by the trustees of 
the university involved in the contract, or by boards 
of trustees as presently provided. ‘The community 
colleges and public 4-year colleges that might be 
established under State aid should be administered 
by boards of trustees appointed partly by the local 
governments and partly by the Governor, except in 
New York City where the Board of Higher Edu- 
cation may be designated as the administrative 
body. All such boards should be constituted as 
bodies corporate. 

“16. The State Education Department should 
exercise general supervision over the educational 
programs provided for under the State university. 


Awards to State Scholars 


“17. The State should adopt a program of awards 
to State scholars to take the place of the present 
State scholarship plan. 


Counseling Service 


“18. The State Education Department should 
develop and promote a comprehensive system of 
counseling service in the educational institutions of 
the State. 
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Discriminatory Practices 


“19, It is recommended that public funds, either 
State or local, be made available to an educational 
institution, or be used to operate any institution, 
division, or department thereof, only upon condition 
that such institution admit students and provide 
facilities for instruction and accommodation of stu- 
dents on the basis of individual merit and without 
regard to race, color, creed, or national origin. 

“20. It is recommended that all scholarships and 
fellowships awarded by State or local government be 
granted without regard to race, color, creed, or 
national origin, upon condition that all other pro. 
visions, rules, or laws have been met by an applicant 
seeking such scholarships or fellowships. 

**21. It is recommended that, in addition to all 
power presently conferred, the Commissioner of 
Education be expressly authorized to investigate the 
existence of discrimination hereafter committed in 
the admission of students to an educational institv- 
tion of the post-secondary level on account of race, 
color, creed, or national origin whenever such dis 
crimination is charged by an applicant for admission 
to such institution or whenever the Commissioner 
has reason to believe that any applicant has been 
discriminated against, except that preferential selec- 
tion by religious or denominational institutions of 
students of their own creed shall not be considered 
an act of discrimination; if it be found that there is 
proper cause to believe that such discrimination 
exists, to endeavor to eliminate the same by con- 
ference, conciliation, and persuasion which shall be 
conducted without public disclosure of what has 
transpired; and if such conference, conciliation, and 
persuasion shall fail, to refer the matter to the Board 
of Regents which shall issue a complaint against such 
institution and hold a public hearing after due notice. 


“22. If upon all the evidence the Board of Re 
gents should find that an institution has engaged in 
discrimination, it shall direct the issuance of such 
order as is just and proper, including in an appro 
priate case a cease and desist order; and upon failure 
of the institution to comply with such order it shall 
seek an order of the Supreme Court of the State of 
New York for its enforcement.” 


The Commission 


The Commission, authorized by act of the State 
legislature in 1946, consisted of 9 ex officio members 
and 21 members appointed by Governor Dewey. 
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Owen D. Young was chairman and Oliver C. 
Carmichael was vice chairman of the Commission. 
The director of studies was Floyd W. Reeves, of the 
University of Chicago. 

The Commission was concerned with the needs 
for all forms of higher education—the two-year 
technical and general, the undergraduate liberal 


arts and sciences, the professional and graduate— 
not only for the immediate future, but for the next 
two or three decades. The report, in addition to the 
recommendations, contains a brief general statement 
of conclusions and a series of comments on the 
recommendations. Four staff studies are to be 
published later. 





The College Council—Instrument 


in Democratic Living 


HE COLLEGE COUNCIL at Talladega Col- 

lege, Talladega, Ala., has been developed as a 
means whereby all persons on the campus may have 
some share in making significant decisions concern- 
ing the government and operation of the institution. 
It is an effective tool of democratic administrative 
procedure which has been used by the College for 
more than ten years.! 

The purpose of this paper is to answer the ques- 
tions: How does the Council work? What good is 
ittothe campus? What effect does it have on those 
who participate in it? 


Purpose 


The College Council is an important instrument 
for working out the immediate needs and ends of the 
society in which the student shares day by day. It 
is also a device particularly designed to fulfill certain 
of the aims of the College: “to provide * * * 
an opportunity for vital contacts with * * * 
varied experiences in living by means of which the 
student, in his fundamental task of building a per- 
sonality, may grow so that (a) the continuing process 
of his personal development will be purposefully 
directed; so that (b) he will be able to live success- 
fully in a changing and imperfect social order; and so 
that (c) he will be willing and able to lend intelligent 
and active assistance in promoting desirable social 
changes.”? The life of the campus thus becomes the 
laboratory; its daily needs and problems the material 
for the experimental effort of all who share the group 





*Professor of English, Talladega College. 


'The principles on which the College Council was founded have been described 
in Practicing Democracy in the College by John Lund. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1942. (U. S. Office of Education, Educational and Na- 
tional Defense Series, Pamphlet No. 8.) 

' Talladega College Catalog. 
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experience. All together seek and find the appro- 
priate solution to each problem affecting all. 


Area of Influence 


The Council’s area of influence is that of making 
policies, not of administering the policies. It is a 
deliberative body. The regular administrative offi- 
cers carry through their routine tasks in accordance 
with the objectives indicated by the Council. The 
range of subjects discussed by the Council runs the 
entire gamut of academic life—everything from 
athletic policies and fraternity life to use of the 
library, the system of marking and promotion, and 
relationships of college and town. ‘Two areas may 
be noted as exceptions to this statement: (a) 
Academic instruction, while nominally under the 
Council’s authority, has been for the time being, 
delegated by the Council to the supervision of the 
faculty. This area might be, at the pleasure of the 
Council, however, supervised directly by the Coun- 
cil. (b) The college budget and the related matter 
of salaries and of the hiring or dismissal of faculty or 
staff personnel have been retained under the super- 
vision of the Board of Trustees. 

The relation to the trustees is an interesting one. 
As long as the legal responsibility for the welfare of 
the institution rests with the trustees, it is unwise for 
them to abrogate their prerogatives of control. 
Accordingly, wherever there is in operation a specific 
action of the trustees affecting a matter of policy, the 
Council may discuss and subsequently make re- 
commendations to the trustees, action being taken 
only in the light of the Trustees’ resultant decision. 
This sometimes means delaying decisions on im- 
portant matters. Every effort is made to include 
the Trustees in the process of campus thinking. 
Actions of the Board of Trustees with reference to 
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the College Council have included four varieties: 
(1) specific action upon a specific request from the 
College Council; (2) enunciation of a policy with the 
request that the Council implement it; (3) delega- 
tion to the Council of full authority to determine and 
execute policies in a given matter; and (4) joint con- 
ference with the Council in a concerted effort to 
discover a joint consensus. 


Membership and Meetings 


The Council is made up of 21 members; 7 ex- 
officio from the administrative officers; 6 from the 
faculty (elected by the faculty); 2, 1 man and 1 
woman, from each of the 4 college classes, in each 
case elected by their own class; the 2 representatives 
from the freshman class being elected at the end of 
the first term of the year. The meetings are held 
upon call of the chairman (the president of the 
college) whenever he has received requests in writing 
from any member of the college family that any 
specific matters be considered. Meetings are open 
to all members of the college family (students, 
faculty, staff, and their wives). All persons present 
are privileged to engage freely in the discussions. 
In certain moments of tense interest, there may be 
much more discussion from the floor than from the 
Council members. 


Here are two great matters of note: (1) the 
Council members make their decision, not behind 
closed doors of a star chamber session, but in the 
presence of the “‘constituency”’, often very vocal and 
often, naturally, much divided in opinion. They 
announce their decision also after the fullest possi- 
ble opportunity to question, to explain their point 
of view, to attempt to convince the “constituency” 
of mistaken opinions. On the other hand, (2) those 
present at the meeting, seeing the wide differences of 
opinion, frequently themselves understand the neces- 
sity of compromise or modification of one position 
in the interest of attaining some ground of common 
agreement. 


Both of these outcomes of the Council sessions 
are, of course, the very root and ground of the 
democratic process. Here the whole group together 
pools its varied opinions, and at last arrives at some 
common agreement, sometimes a compromise in 
which both sides yield something; sometimes a 
change by one side, as they yield to the persuasions 
of other ways of thinking; sometimes a realization 
that common agreement cannot be reached and that 
the quest for agreement must be at least temporarily 
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abandoned. To an objective observer it is a matter 
of great interest to study the process of gradual 
change in individuals among either students or 
faculty or staff, from noisy insistence upon one point 
of view as the only right, to a more tolerant one 
respecting, even though not sharing, different 
opinions in others. 


Reaching Decisions 


One matter of basic importance in the operation 
of the Council is the fact that decisions are reached 
not by taking a vote of the members but by the 
method of arriving at a consensus of those present, 
The use of consensus is a vital point in the whole 
system of the College Council. It means briefly 
that no policy is approved by the Council if one 
member refuses to assent. Those who have not 
seen this method in operation frequently believe 
that under such a system the one-man block of 
business would often occur, that “nothing would 
ever be done”. In actual practice, however, it is 
only occasionally that the outcome of a discussion is 
the blocking of a decision by one or two members, 
Only when the matter is one of deep concern toa 
certain member is it likely that he will refuse assent. 
Frequently after hearing the discussions, a member 
will say, “I do not fully approve of this proposal, 
but I see that many believe it to be good. I wil 
therefore not hinder having it tried out.” This 
consensus method, it is felt, has here proved to be the 
basis of a truly democratic process. A system such 
as this does not permit what often happens under a 
majority rule system, that a minority is ridden over 
rough-shod by a majority of only a few votes. 

In actual practice moreover, the use of the con 
sensus method has an important psychological value. 
Each member of the Council, knowing that his refusal 
to assent will have final weight, and thus assured 
that he cannot be overridden against his conviction, 
is by this very knowledge, actually put into a mor 
receptive frame of mind. He does not have to be 
alert against attempts to rush a decision or t 
“steam-roller” him. ‘Thus he is more amenable to 
actual conviction, more inclined to listen respect 
fully and sympathetically. Real judging of issues 
is present, instead of mere log-rolling for a vote 
To the objection that this process may take mort 
time than settling matters with a vote, it can only 
be answered that when a considerable minority 
group is overridden under the majority vote system, 
their thinking is still unchanged. Under the mor 
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deliberate system of seeking for consensus, a decision 
when reached has a greater weight of the common 
mind behind it. The member who tolerantly 
agrees to have it tried, has not been forced to his 
consent; he therefore feels no grudge or resentment. 
He has generously bestowed his consent. 
Values Derived 

The methods of operation of the Council have been 
briefly sketched. There remain consideration of the 
Council’s usefulness to the group it serves; and of its 
inherent educational values. From the point of 
view of its service to the campus community, the 
Council has proved itself to be a force for group 
unity and solidarity. Inasmuch as it furnishes an 
arena open to all, it gives to each member of the 
college family a sense of freedom and equality. 
Likewise it is often the instrument of better personal 


understanding among all members of the campus > 


group, and an understanding of the reason behind all 
regulations governing the common life. 

The Council is, from the point of view of the 
educator, the laboratory, the experimental set-up in 
which he would have the student learn. Thus the 


laboratory is at the same time a real life situation; 
the problems being brought to solution are real and 
of intensely personal interest to all concerned. The 
experiment therefore is not a formal, pretended situa- 
tion, like the mock-trial courts used in law schools, 
but actually a bit of daily life, with every stimulus 
to seek solutions with all the intellectual acumen and 
emotional drive that one has. 


In this situation, when compromise is the solution, 
one learns much of giving in philosophically, of 
yielding ground carefully and only so far as the 
demands of the opposition require. All these are 
useful lessons, both for intimate personal contacts 
and for techniques in handling group psychology. 
The student here lives for four years in a society set 
up on the basis of freedom to criticize constructively, 
of responsibility to be tolerant and fair with those 
who may differ from him, of the duty of working in 
harmony with the decision reached by the common 
process. He should be well prepared to “live suc- 
cessfully in a changing and imperfect social order” 
and as well to “lend intelligent and active assistance 
in seeking desirable social change.” 





Education Council at Stanford 


VARIOUS DEVICES are employed in colleges 
and universities to enable students to have a 
voice in certain matters and to carry on activities 
related to their interests and welfare. Such a device 
isthe Education Council at Stanford. 
Organization 

For many years the faculty of Stanford’s School of 
Education has encouraged a great deal of interaction 
between students and staff members. Before World 
War II an Education Club performed the valuable 
function of promoting and carrying out a program of 
social affairs as a way of relieving the normal tensions 


.P of graduate study. In the summer of 1946 a suc- 


cessor emerged—the Education Council. This 
Council consists of officers elected at large from the 
School of Education plus representatives from each 
lass or seminar in the School of Education, from 
Phi Delta Kappa and Pi Lambda Theta chapters, 
and from the Stanford branch of the California 


—— 
"Director of Student-Teaching, School of Education, Stanford 
hiversity. 
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Student Teachers Association. The Dean of the 
School (or an alternate) attends Council meetings 
as an active, voting member, and all members of the 
professional staff are considered as advisory mem- 
bers, free to attend and participate actively when- 
ever they desire to do so. 


Purposes 


The purposes of the Council are much broader 
than those of its predecessor, the Education Club. 
The following excerpt from the constitution states 
as guiding purposes: “(1) To provide the framework 
which can help solve certain needs further defined as: 
(a) liaison between students and staff of the School 
of Education, and (b) administration of those activ- 
ities—both social and professional—which are con- 
sidered desirable by the Council; and (2) to provide 
deliberately the School of Education with an 
arena where individuals can enjoy those experiences 
which are.consonant' with a democratic philosophy 
of living.” 
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Activities 


With such broad purposes, in the presence of a 
sympathetic faculty and an alert student body, 
the scope of problems to be attacked is limited 
chiefly by the amount of available student time. 
Typical of the problems acted upon by the Council 
are the following: (1) Organization of a faculty 
lecture series which is open to the public; (2) facilitat- 
ing an informal discussion series in conjunction 
with weekly open-house occasions at the home of 
the Dean of the School; (3) publishing of a weekly 
bulletin for students and faculty members; (4) 
setting up convenient facilities for the sale of educa- 
tion and psychology textbooks on registration day 
to avoid the rush at the main bookstore; (5) obtaining 
rental typewriters and placing them close. to the 
Education Library; (6) providing coffee and noon- 
hour recreation for students; (7) purchasing a 
duplicating machine for the use of students; (8) 
keeping an up-to-date bulletin board on job oppor- 
tunities in conjunction with the University Appoint- 
ment Service; (9) providing occasional all-school 


assemblies; (10) operating a housing bureau fo 
summer students; and others which involved working 
closely with the faculty in matters of policy. 

In 1947 the Council helped to expedite some of 
the activities connected with the Summer Session, 
particularly centering its attention on the annual 
Stanford Educational Conference. A project which 
is more permanent in nature is that of the Kefauve 
Memorial Fund. This fund was set up to commen. 
orate the work of the late Grayson N. Kefauver, 
Dean of the School of Education from 1933 to 194, 


Results 


What has been done in less than 2 years indicates 
that the Education Council performs a valuable 
function in helping to maintain close rapport between 
faculty and students and in giving students oppor 
tunity to participate in a democratic process on a 
university level. Educators who have been mem. 
bers of the Council should make able sponsors or 
leaders of student councils in schools where they 
become staff members—whether those schools be 


on an elementary, a secondary, or a college level fit j 





Universal English at University of Bridgeport 


N AN EFFORT to improve the quality of written 
English among the students and as one phase of a 
revitalized program in general education, the Univer- 
sity of Bridgeport has inaugurated a plan of Universal 
English whereby the standards of the English De- 
partment for written work are applied in all classes 
throughout the institution. 


Need for the Program 

The Universal English program was adopted after 
much discussion among the faculty of the alleged 
incompetency of college students in written English. 
It is contended at the University of Bridgeport that 
statements concerning this incompetency are exagger- 
ated and result from a few general statements made 
by prominent persons, on and off the campus, whose 
unsupported opinions are expressed forcefully and 
accepted willingly. 

It is nevertheless true that many college graduates 
do not show the level of competence in written 


*President, University of Bridgeport, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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English which might be expected as a result of the 
opportunities they have had. One probable caus 
of this situation is the gap existing between the 
standards set by the English Department and those 
which other departments feel they can conveniently 
demand. 

There is considerable evidence that such a gap 
does not exist, not only at this institution, but in 
almost all others as well. Members of the faculty 
have often criticised the written work of certaif 
students only to have these same students defended 
by members of the English Department. Further 
more, in some instances the English teachers have 


gone so far as to exhibit the written work of these. 


suspect students to show that they had writtel 


satisfactorily while members of the English classes . 


In other words, the students know how to writ 
more acceptable papers, but they often do not do# 
unless they are held rigidly to high standards. It 
is in the hope of closing this gap between perform 
ance and possibility that the Universal English 
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program has been instituted at the University of 
Bridgeport. 


The Program 


In the application of this program the burden is 
placed squarely where it belongs, on the student, 
and not on the faculty members. The University 
does not state that all members of the faculty, 
regardless of their specialties, are teachers of Eng- 
lsh. There is insistence, however, that as far as 
possible all members of the faculty uphold the 
standards of the English department by demanding 
a quality of written work expected in the English 
composition classes. 

Therefore, all members of the faculty have been 
asked to refuse written work which does not meet 
minimum standards of composition. They are not 


-fto reduce the student’s grade for the unaccepted 


paper, or take time to point out the errors in writing. 
The matter of whether the paper should be rewritten 
for credit is left entirely to the individual teacher. 
Obviously, if the student does not rewrite the paper, 
or if the instructor deducts proportionately because 
itis late, the student’s grade in the course will be 
adversely affected. In this manner it is believed 
that the Universal English program lightens, in- 
stead of increases, the teacher’s burdens. 


A statement of the standards for the Universal 
English program which was drawn up by the English 
Department has been distributed to all members of 
the faculty for their guidance. These include such 
matters as neatness, punctuation, spelling, grammar, 
sentence structure, and clearness. A student’s paper 
may be unacceptable on any one or all of these counts. 


A measure of sympathetic consideration is given 
to the fact that test papers and quizzes are written 
hurriedly and without the opportunity of revision. 
Likewise, those freshmen who are currently taking 
English A or English Composition are dealt with 
on a more lenient basis than are upper-class men. 

Persistent offenders are referred to the Universal 
English Clinic which is arranged to give individual 
help. Any student who desires additional help in 
English may attend this clinic, which meets three 
times per week. ‘Those students who show a real 
deficiency in English may be required to take addi- 
tional formal courses in composition in order to 
satisfy requirements for graduation. 


At present the Universal English program applies 
only to written English, but it is hoped that ways 
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and means will soon be found to include spoken 
English as well. 


Results 


In general, both students and faculty members at 
the University of Bridgeport have received the 
program in a spirit of willingness and there has been 
marked improvement in all written work. We are 
not making any boasts of having solved a perennial 
educational problem; neither do we expect our results 
to be phenomenal. We do believe, however, that the 
Universal English program is an example of one 
phase of general education in action, that it repre- 
sents an all-university activity which involves all 
members of the faculty and the student body, and 
that it permanently places the burden of accom- 
plishment and performance squarely on the student, 
where it will be most effective. 





Preparing General Education Teachers 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY has announced the estab- 
lishment of a new degree of Doctor of Philos- 
ophy in Social Science. By providing a broad 
background of study, the course leading to the 
degree will help to train men for the teaching of 
courses in general education such as Harvard now 
offers to some of its undergraduates and for study 
of social problems that cut across the departmental 
lines of a university. 

In the past, a candidate for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy has had to concentrate his work in one 
field—economics, history, government, or social 
relations—doing little work in other fields. Men in 
the new program will not become experts in any of 
these fields but instead will concentrate on such 
subjects as: Western Thought and Institutions; 
Public Opinion, Propaganda, and Social Psychology; 
War and Modern Society; Imperialism and “Back- 
ward” Areas. During two years of study they will 
explore various “disciplines” which bear on a given 
problem. ‘Teaching experience is to be a part of the 
graduate student’s program. 

It is announced that the program is designed 
“only for the superior few.” 





Curriculum Adjustment at Los Angeles 


Tue University oF CALiForNniA at Los Angeles 
has recently adopted a number of curriculum 
changes, the more significant of which relate to the 
upper division level. 
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In his field of concentration in the College of 
Letters and Science the student must complete from 
24 to 42 units in the upper division. The college 
lists 25 major fields, but the student is allowed con- 
siderable latitude with regard to his major. He may 
have a “departmental” major, in which case he 
completes at least two-thirds of the major require- 
ments in one department, which supervises him. 
Or, he may have an “interdepartmental” or “cur- 
riculum” major of 36 units, the units from any one 
department representing less than two-thirds of the 
total, and the supervision of the student being by 
a committee instead of a single department. In 
unusual cases the student may, with the consent of 
the dean, have an “individual” major program. 
There is also a system of “exemptions” and “defer- 
ments” to meet the special requirements of students. 
The bachelor’s degree in Letters and Science may 
also be obtained in any one of several special curricula 
by meeting upper and lower division requirements. 
These curricula include American culture and insti- 
tutions, kindergarten-primary teaching, interna- 
tional relations, Latin-American studies, medical 
technology, prelibrarianship, premedical studies, 
presocial welfare, pretheology, and public service. 
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Government Publications 
How to Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remtt- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the U. S. Office of Education 
Educational Directory, Part 3, Higher Education, 
1947-48, by Henry G. Badger. Washington, U. S. 


Government Printing Office, 1947. 153 p. 30 cents. 

Lists 1688 institutions of higher education in the United States, 
indicating for each the location, accreditation, control, sex or 
sexes admitted, and size of enrollment, and principal adminis- 
trative officers. The information has been corrected to October 
21, 1947. 


Non-Government Publications 


Pamphlets 
Report of the Temporary Commission on the Need 
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for a State University (in New York). State 
New York, Legislative Document (1948), No. 30, 
Albany, N. Y., Williams Press, Inc., 1948. 34 Pp. 

Contains certain information about the Commission and th 


consultants and staff members, a statement of general conclusions, 
and 22 specific recommendations with comments. 


Books 


Debt Financing of Plant Additions for State College; 
and Universities, by Robert Bruce Stewart and Roy 
Lyon. West Lafayette, Ind., Purdue Research 
Foundation, 1948. 271 p. 


A comprehensive history of past bond issues of higher educa. 
tional institutions, a chronicle and discussion of refunding and 
retirements of these original issues, practical as opposed to legal 
solutions in the few cases where default has occurred, a documep 
tary account of the judicial interpretation of the constitutional 
debt provisions, and an outline of procedure for issuing and selling 
bonds. 


Memories of Davidson College, by Walter L. Lingle, 
Richmond, Va., John Knox Press, 1947. 157 p, 
$3.00. 

Memories of one who was successively student (beginning ip 
1888) alumnus, trustee, president of the trustees, president of th 


College (1929-1941), and president emeritus, at Davidson College, 
North Carolina. 
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